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THE INDENTIFICATION OF FOUR CHILDHOOD 
PERSONALITY TRAITS AS EXPRESSED IN THE 
SOCIAL INTERACTION OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


LELAND H. Srorr * 


This report is the fifth in a series dealing with the development of 
personality, its attributes and behavior manifestations during child- 
hood, and with questions of stability and change. The present study 
was made in an effort to identify more clearly basic personality dimen- 
sions underlying the interactive behavior of pre-school children. 

The data upon which this and earlier studies were based consisted 
of individual ratings of children by their nursery school teachers. 
These ratings were made by reading through prepared lists of brief 
statements and phrases descriptive of common behavior and personal 
attributes of young children, and checking for each child those items 
judged to be characteristic of him."! 

Further analysis of these data has resulted in the identification of 
four social-behavior traits. The thesis of this report is that these be- 
havior tendencies are temperamentally based and therefore primary. 
They are important factors in the development of the total pattern of 
personal characteristics which we call “individuality.” 


EARLIER REPORTS 

In the preliminary study" items believed to be descriptive of the 
ascendant-submissive relationship were separated according to six 
qualitatively different groupings. In the judgment of the investigators 
these item groupings described five different patterns of behavior: 
(1) “strong arm” domination; (2) ascendance arising from inherent 
leadership qualities and inner resources; (3) timid, conforming be- 
havior related to the need to please others; (4) dependent submissive- 
ness arising from immaturity and ineffectiveness; and (5) individual- 
istic withdrawal behavior not necessarily related to ascendance or 
submissiveness. These short lists of items roughly served to differ- 
entiate children in terms of characteristic social behavior. Furthermore, 
a tendency was found in the majority of cases for the pattern which 


* Grateful acknowledgement is made for the assistance of the General Electric 
Computing Center and Professor Rachel S. Ball, Arizona State University, in the 
statistical computations and analyses for this study. 
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characterized a child when he entered nursery school at 2'% years to | 
persist at least through the years of regular attendance in the School’s |! 
services. 

To check these tentative findings and more adequately explore 
the area of social interaction in young children, the data were studied 
further. First, the behavior sample was increased to 98 items by the 
addition of 50 statements originally designed to appraise sociability. 
The records of 60 children for whom at least four rating sheets ob- 
tained between the ages of three and one-half and four and one-half 
years which had been checked by their nursery school teachers were 
selected for analysis. A composite check pattern was developed for 
each child consisting of those items that were checked on at least 50 
per cent of his rating sheets. This check pattern amounted to a distil- 
late of the continued daily observations of two or more observers over 
a period of several months, thus, it provided in each case a fairly valid 
behavior characterization of a four-year-old in a free-play, peer-group 
situation. These patterns constituted the data for two separate ana- 
lytical studies. 

In the first study’ a linkage analysis of indexes of similarity among 
individual check patterns clearly segregated 36 of the 60 children 
into seven behavior types: the timid, withdrawing; the easy going, 
socially secure; the natural leader; the warm, friendly, dependently 
sociable; the officious bossy; the disagreeable, socially ineffective; and, 
the lone wolf. The items designating most of the types were identical 
with, or similar in meaning to those of the earlier qualitative item- 
groupings. 


IDENTIFICATION OF BEHAVIOR TRAITS 

This report presents the results of a second analysis of the compo- 
site check-sheet data to delineate more clearly the behavior patterns 
involved and then to identify, and learn to better understand the 
personality dimensions which underly behavior. 

The tetrachoric intercorrelations among the 98 behavior items were 
analyzed. Because of the greatly skewed distributions of the composite 
ratings on a number of the items, many of the coefficients were in- 
determinate. Consequently, there were ‘many vacant cells in the 98 
by 98 matrix. Every item, however, was involved in a number of 
highly significant correlations. 

To take advantage of all the available intercorrelations, a “linkage 
analysis”"'* again was the first step. This process resulted in nine 
clusters of inter-related items. Relevancy indexes were computed for 
the items in each cluster. Items with relevancies of less than .50 were 
arbitrarily dropped. The nine clusters of interrelated items with sig- 
nificantly high relevancies were: 
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1. Disagreeable Behavior 


Relevancy 


Index* 
92 
91 
89 
88 
84 


.70— 


.66 


.96— 
88 


75 
.70— 


I91— 


94 
89 
87 
.74 
hy | 





Has strong likes and dislikes for other children. 

Quarrels over trivial things. 

Fails to secure cooperation when he tries to direct activities. 

Tries to make entry into group but fails. 

Often abrupt and surly with other children. 

Usually pleasant with other children. 

Generous in letting other children share activities and possessions. 

Tries to “get even” with a child with whom he is angry. 

Submits to a leader only after a struggle to dominate. 

Impatient with other children. 

Forgiving of other children who have hurt him, taken his belongings, etc. 
Very critical of other children. 

Jealous if other children play with a specific child whom he likes very 
much. 

Unhappy if not playing with other children. 

Seldom quarrels over trivial matters. 

Selfish with other children; doesn’t want to share possessions or let them 
enter into his activities. 

Plays only with a gang or group of specific children refusing to play with 
others. 


2. Sociability 
Seldom talks to other children. 
Talks to other children a great deal, contributes to the ideas of the group, 
though not the leader (cooperative companion). 
Neither leads nor follows; plays alone. 
Leads or follows as occasion demands. 
So absorbed in his own ideas that he pays no attention to other children. 


3. Social Dependence 
Usually has his own ideas for activity. 
Submits to any child who takes the initiative. 
Usually follows the ideas of others for activity. 
Hesitates to initiate activity. 
Helpless unless some one organizes activities for him. 
Not jealous of other children who play with his particular friends. 


4, Friendly Protectiveness 
Is sympathetic toward other children. 
Assumes a protective attitude toward other children. 
Tries to help smaller children. 
Affectionate toward other children. 
Very thoughtful of other children. 


*A minus sign following a relevancy index in each case indicates that the item, as 


stated, is negatively related to the behavior pattern generally described by the items of the 


cluster. 
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5. Social Timidity 


Relevancy 


Index 
.94 
.92— 
91 
.79 


.79— 


.96 
.90 
89 
.88 
87 
81 
.79 
.78 
.76 
.68 
61 
61 


94 
94 
93 


1.00 
91 
91 
83 
81 
.79 
.73 
12 
.69 
55— 
51 


1.00 
99 
83 
65 


Finds it difficult to approach other children and make friends. 
Makes friends with other children easily. 

Hesitant in making suggestions to other children. 

Hesitates to initiate activity. 

Makes friends with any child who happens to be around. 


6. Congenial Ascendance 


Dominates children of his own age. 

Other children make many appeals to him for information. 

Is a follower in one specific grei:p only. 

Dominates other children through his wealth of ideas. 

Dominates other children through his ability to talk effectively. 
Usually leads a small group. 

Can organize the activities of a group to carry out a definite purpose. 
Dominates a specific group only. 

Dominates children less mature than himself. 

Dominates other children through their love and admiration for him. 
Does not push an issue in case of opposition. 

Gets willing cooperation easily. 


7. Suggestability 


Attention from other children leads him to “show off” or act silly. 
Hurts other children often due to carelessness. 
Easily led into mischief by others. 


8. Bossiness 


Directs all activities about him. 

Fights for his place as a leader. 

Rough and mean with other children. 

Decides who shall participate in group activities. 
Definitely schemes to get others to carry out his plans. 
Insists that others do as he wishes. 

Gives commands with an air of finality. 

Will submit to a specific child only. 

Cries easily in playing with other children. 

Is a good sport when he loses to some other child. 
Has a particular friend whom he admires very much. 


9. Lone Wolf Behavior 


Resents interest shown by other children; wants to be left alone. 

Does not respond to friendly advances. 

Resents aid from other children. 

So absorbed in his own activities that he pays no attention to other 


children. 
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In a comparison of these clusters with the behavior types of the 
earlier study three of the former were readily matched with three 
corresponding types in terms of common items. Each of the four re- 
maining clusters also had a number of items in common with a parti- 
cular type description. In other words, a set of items that held to- 
gether in describing the characteristic behavior of a particular type of 
child in terms of indexes of similarity also tended to combine, in the 
sense of being highly intercorrelated to describe a particular behavior 
pattern in terms of which the individual children varied. 

Careful examination reveals that although each of the nine clusters 
has its own somewhat distinctive quality, certain of them have much 
meaning in common. For example, friendly protectiveness, congeni- 
ality and natural leadership were non-overlapping item clusters, yet 
the nature and meaning of the items suggest that they may be some- 
what different behavior expressions of a common, underlying factor. 

It was necessary, then, to obtain scores for the 60 subjects on each 
of the nine clusters. In each case the score was the number of items 
in the cluster which were checked on the subjects composite check 
sheet. Tetrachoric intercorrelations of the cluster scores were com- 
puted. The resulting nine-by-nine correlation matrix (Table 1) was 
then factor analyzed by the centroid method. Five factors were ex- 
tracted. None of the fifth factor (V) residuals attained significance. 
The obtained communalities for the five factors ranged from .55 to 
.95 with a mean of .70. Thus, the factors accounted for approximately 
70 per cent of the total variance in the correlation matrix. 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations of the Nine ivem Clusters 








Bae ae | 
ITEM CLUSTERS | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | e Ts | 9 





(Patterns) 

1. Disagreeable behavior —20 —36 04 -—-22 -14 -—53 -48 —03 
2. Sociability 07 58 —64 56 26 47 —82 
3. Social dependence 22 15 -27 -36 -42 —33 
4. Friendly protectiveness —23 15 05 22 —59 
5. Social timidity -60 -—44 —24 23 
6. Congenial ascendance 18 40 —30 
7. Suggestibility 24 —09 
8. Bossiness —01 
9. Lone wolf behavior 





The centroid axes were rotated graphically, in one plane at a time, 
by an orthogonal graphic method until an approximation to simple 
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structure was achieved. The final, rotated factor leadings were com- | 


puted by a process of matrix multiplication.’ 

In the rotated factor matrix (Table 2) loadings of .40 or above are 
in blacker type. Only these loadings were used in the interpretation 
of the factors. Factor V had only one loading as great as .40, with 
pattern 4, friendly protectiveness. The factor thus accounted for only 
17 per cent of the variance of pattern 4. This was not sufficient to 
warrant naming the factor after that item cluster. On the assumption 
that Factor V was largely an “error factor” it was dropped from further 
consideration. 


TABLE 2 


The Rotated Factor Matrix 








| Factors* 











ITEM CLUSTERS (Patterns) | ee nad ON ee) te ee he BA h? 
tt ££ eS be ie Vv | 

1. Disagreeable behavior — .13 52 —.02 .60 —.12  .66 
2. Sociability .82 —.06 —.51 .06 —.05 .95 
3. Social dependence —.20 —.48 —.48 .23 05 .55 
4. Friendly protectiveness .38 -—.01 —.53 —.09 41 .59 
5. Social timidity —.74 —.14 —.03 .27 .00 .64 
6. Congenial ascendance .76 10 —.03 —.03 —.23  .65 
7. Suggestibility .28 mM >; .04 oa 03 .60 
8. Bossiness 47 | .02 01 .06 .73 
9. Lone wolf behavior —.40 —.07 .88 -—.03 -—.10 .95 


ic Mean 70 








*Significant factor loadings in boldface type. 


Factor I had significant loadings in five of the nine patterns. These 
were, in the order of loading size, sociability, congenial ascendance, 
lack of social timidity, bossiness, and lack of lone wolf behavior. In 
terms of the specific items making up the clusters which have high 
loadings in this factor, a child scoring high would be one who talks to 
other children a great deal, make friends easily and is not hesitant in 
making suggestions or in initiating activities in the group. He tends 
to dominate, not by pushing issues that others oppose, but rather 
through his wealth of ideas and his ability to talk effectively, and be- 
cause of the love and admiration the others have for him. He is not 
inclined to resent interest shown by others in what he might be doing 
individually but rather responds warmly to friendly advances. He 
leads in group activities, not from inner compulsion to domineer over 
others but because of inherent personal qualities and resources that 
attract followers. The trait can best be labeled inherent leadership 
ability. 
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Factor II had significant loadings, in bossiness, disagreeable be- 
havior and lack of social dependence. The individual behavior items 
making up these patterns clearly portray this factor as representing a 
compulsive drive to domineer, to direct all activities in a strong-arm 
fashion, with some hostility, impatience and quarrelsomeness. It was 
called aggressive domination. 

Factor III was loaded to significant degree with lone wolf behavior, 
lack of friendly protectiveness, absence of sociability and lack of social 
dependence. The lone wolf item cluster portrays a self-sufficiency—a 
tendency to become absorbed in one’s own activities and interests, and 
to resent interferences. The negative loading with social dependence 
supports the picture of individualistic self-sufficiency. The negative 
loadings in friendly protectiveness and congeniality likewise point 
toward unfriendly individualism. 

Factor IV had two significant loadings. These were in suggestibility 
and in disagreeable behavior. According to the highly relevant items 
of these clusters, a child scoring high in this trait would “show off” 
and act silly—acting-out behavior—whenever he succeeded in getting 
the attention of other children. He would be highly suggestible and 
easily led into mischief and often his interpersonal awkwardness, and 
lack of regard for others, would move him to hurt other children. 
His impulsiveness would often drive him to quarreling over trivial 
things. His showing-off behavior when he became the center of 
attention indicated an in-group need. Because of his impulsive and 
disagreeable tendencies he would fail often both to make entry into 
the group and to gain the cooperation of the others. This trait we called 
socially irresponsible impulsiveness. 

To summarize, in our analysis of the social behavior patterns of 
60 four-year-olds, four factors emerged. These were identified as traits 
or dimensions of childhood social behavior. In the order of presenta- 
tion they have been called inherent leadership ability, aggressive domi- 
nation, individualistic self-sufficiency and socially irresponsible im- 
pulsiveness. 


THE FACTORS AS “PRIMARY TRAITS” 


As was implied earlier these factors were tentatively regarded as 
representing basic personality tendencies which underlie the social 
interaction of children. They were derived from two “lower” levels of 
generalization. At the lowest level were the discrete behavior descrip- 
tions which, in terms of a “hierarchical model of personality structure” 
proposed by Guilford,® would represent the “specific action level.” In 
the first stage of the analysis these items were found to cluster, in terms 
of the magnitude of the coefficients of intercorrelation, into nine pat- 
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terns. Those clusters best fit the “hexis level”* of Guilford’s model, 
“the lowest level of the structure that shows any significant degree 
of generalization.” In the factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
among the nine lower-level (hexis) traits, our four primary-trait level 
variables were derived. They were obtained by analyses from the 
nursery school teachers’ daily observations which they recorded by 
checking, or not checking, each of 98 descriptive items as characteriz- 
ing the behavior of each child in our group. 

The hypothesis that our factors represent primary traits in the 
sense of having their basis in inherent temperamental nature is sup- 
ported by examining them in relation to the four “major dimensions of 
temperament” described by Diamond.’ He defines temperament as 
“including those aspects of individuality which depend on the ease 
of arousal of innate patterns of response.” Those aspects of individu- 
ality which he regards as major temperamental dimensions are “fear- 
withdrawal,” “affiliativeness,” “impulsivity” and “aggressivity.” Children 
of course, differ widely as to the relative strength of these tendencies. 
There is also a stage in the development of the child, “a critical period,” 
when he is most susceptible to environmental influences in relation to 
each tendency, when reinforcement of the pattern is most likely. The 
early weeks of the child’s life is the critical period for the fear-with- 
drawal disposition. Here, because of extreme immaturity the child 
lacks effective cortical inhibitory processes and is, therefore “readily 
thrown in to a state of visceral upset.” This fear-withdrawal tendency 
may take a number of forms; these depend upon the nature of the 
child’s care and handling. It seems probable that the withdrawal 
behavior described as individualistic self-sufficiency (Factor III) is an 
expression of the innate temperamental tendency of fear-avoidance- 
withdrawal. 

The disposition of “affiliativeness” is at its height during the latter 
part of the child’s first year when he strongly responds to social stimuli 
and when he has need for human contact. During this period a strong 
emotional attachment to the mother is usually formed. The child also 
shows positive social responsiveness to other persons, even outside the 
family group. In the words of Gesell and Ilg* “fifty-two weeks is the 
hey-day of sociality.” Our trait, inherent leadership ability, (Factor 1) 
with its heavy loadings of sociability and congeniality, at the pre- 
school level warrants the interpretation that it is a consistent out- 
growth of this innate tendency to affiliativeness. 

At about the time the child achieves independent locomotion and 
manipulative ability he “begins to act upon the environment with fre- 
quently uncontrolled and destructive energy” (p. 112). He has 

*A “hexis” is defined as “a disposition to behave in some consistent manner 
to a limited range of situations”,® (p. 100). 
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reached the age of impulsivity. He has a short attention span. “His 
threshold of distractibility is low. His inhibitory apparatus is only 
slightly developed; he readily takes impulse to activity from sights and 
sounds around him.” Although this tendency is generally characteris- 
tic of 18-month-old children, they do show wide individual differences 
in strength of the tendency. The preschool age trait of socially irre- 
sponsible impulsiveness (Factor IV) is then a logical development in a 
child with strong infantile impulsivity. 

“Aggressivity,” the fourth major temperamental dimension de- 
scribed by Diamond ordinarily reaches its critical period around age 
two-and-a-half. This is the period of “early dominance testing.” The 
child now exhibits “imperial, domineering ways”.t He requires wise 
handling at this stage if later on he is to be able successfully to inte- 
grate his aggressive impulses into his total social behavior pattern. The 
trait of aggressive domination (Factor II) fits the child whose aggres- 
sivity remained predominant in his social relationships. 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE IN PERSONALITY 


In terms of the hypothesis that our four-year-level traits are tem- 
perament-based and fundamental to personality structure, it is reason- 
able to expect that they would have persistence and therefore that we 
would find them to be common at the adult level. The evidence con- 
cerning the persistence of childhood personality supports, on the 
whole, the view that a child’s basic pattern of behavior dispositions— 
his individuality—is consistently maintained throughout life. 

Shirley’s'* study is particularly pertinent here. She describes the 
contrasting behavior patterns of two children from her group, one 
being consistently the most irritable, and the second consistently the 
least irritable, throughout the period of her study. She noted in her 
group as a whole, however, that the specific behavioral expression of 
the child’s disposition usually changed somewhat with development, 
that a given behavior pattern often “waned and lapsed, only to be 
supplanted by another that apparently was its consistent outgrowth.” 
She was also impressed with the degree of consistency in the over-all 
patterns of the children’s behavior. In Neilon’s'® follow-up study of 
Shirley’s group, judges were able to match behavior descriptions made 
at age two with descriptions of the same individuals at age 17 with 
significant accuracy. 

McKinnon® also found evidence for persistence of underlying dis- 
positions in children through a five or six year period although the 
outward expression, or style of behavior in each case changed with 
development. At age three the 16 children of his study were classified 
into groups in terms of their most conspicuous behavior characteristics. 
These behavior groups were the “conforming,” the “invasive,” the 
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“withdrawn” and the “cautious.” At age eight to nine they were again 
classified into these some categories. Ten of the 16 were placed in the 
same category as they were originally at three. The extent of the out- 
ward behavioral change in each child, of course, would depend upon 
the nature of the environmental influences acting upon him as well as 
upon his own maturational changes. 

As the span of time between the early observations and the follow- 
up becomes greater, the maturational and environmental influences 
upon behavior naturally become greater and more diversified in a 
group. In a study by Jayaswal and Stott’ the correlation between child- 
hood scores in “ascendance-submission” and self ratings in adult “as- 
cendance” was found to be insignificant. These childhood A-S scores 
were derived from the scale values originally established by means of 
the Thurstone scaling method for the complete scale of 48 ascendance- 
submission items. The subsequent analyses indicated that a number 
of behavior factors, rather than a single trait of ascendance-submission, 
were involved in the check-list and were, therefore mixed in varying 
proportions in the original A-S scores. Furthermore, these childhood 
scores came from teachers’ observations of the children’s actual be- 
havior. The adult scores came from the self-ratings of these children 
some 20 years later. Under these various attenuating circumstances 
it is not surprising that no consistency between childhood and adult- 
hood was found. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the available evidence 
then, is that children tend to be consistent in their individuality, in 
their basic primary trait structure, but that their modes of expressing 
it, their behavior patterns, their “ways,” do change with development, 
often markedly, depending, in each case, upon the nature of the en- 
vironmental conditions under which the child develops. 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN TRAITS AT THE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
AND ADULT LEVELS 

Because of these deveiopmental changes in surface behavior from 
which basic traits must be inferred and measured, the identification 
and matching of traits at the early childhood, and adult levels is neces- 
sarily uncertain and subject to error. However, similarities between 
trait descriptions at the two levels can be observed and on that basis 
tentative matchings can be suggested. 

Cattell’s! 33 “sources traits,” which he identified and described at 
the adult level, were carefully examined, with our four child-trait de- 
scriptions in mind. Childhood Factor I, inherent leadership ability, 
seems to have something in common with each of four of his adult 
source traits: “Cyclothymia A (+ )”, “Ego Strength C (+ ),” “Surg- 
ency F (+)” and “Parmia H (+ ).” However, of these four, Surgency 
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seemed most nearly to match the description of our leadership trait. 
The person scoring high on Surgency would be cheerful, sociable, 
responsive, energetic, humorous, talkative, placid and content. Some 
other “associated variables” are: not readily afraid, enthusiastic, asser- 
tive, expansive, and shows social initiative. To the extent to which 
this matching of patterns is valid, a child with a high score in inherent 
leadership might be expected, as an adult, also to score relatively high 
on the positive side of Cattell’s primary source trait F. 

The description of childhood trait Il, aggressive domination, cor- 
responds fairly closely with the positive side of Cattell’s primary source 
trait E, “Dominance-Submissiveness.” The “mean factor pattern” of this 
trait E (+) includes self assertive, confident, boastful, aggressive, 
pugnacious, extrapunitive, vigorous, forceful, and _ willful. Other 
“associated variables” include seeks mastery, unconventional, domi- 
neering, destructive, haughty, shows initiative and decisive. 

A 10ugh correspondence may be seen between child trait III, indi- 
vidualistic self sufficiency, and source trait Q2 (Self-sufficiency) as 
described in Cattell’s handbook.? In his fuller discussion of source 
traits' he passes this factor off as being the same as trait B, Intelli- 
gence.” In the handbook a person scoring high in Q2 is described as 
one “who is resolute and accustomed to making his own decisions, 
alone.” Cattell also states that “at school, Q2 (+) children prove 
commonly to have been decidedly on the seclusive side.” There is 
also some correspondence between our childhood individualism factor 
and Cattell’s “Coasthenia,” trait J. 

Child trait IV, socially irresponsible impulsiveness, shares con- 
siderable meaning with adult source trait K (-—-). The mean factor 
pattern for this trait is as follows: unreflective, awkward, socially 
clumsy, easily socially embarrassed, going with the crowd, lacking 
sense of any social duty, lacking aesthetic interests, crude. There is also 
some correspondence between this child trait and Cattell’s adult traits: 
C (—), “Low Super Ego Strength,” and N (— ), “Naiveté.” 

Our four childhood traits also roughly correspond to certain of the 
traits measured at the adult level by the Guilford factorial inventories 
as follows: 


Child Adult (Guilford® ) 
I. Inherent leadership ability S. Sociability, (or F, friendliness ) 
of the GZTS inventory 
II. Aggressive domination . Ascendance (GZTS) 
III. Individualistic self-sufficiency . Seclusiveness (STDCR) 
IV. Socially irresponsible impul- . Rhathymia (lack of restraint) 
siveness (GZTS ) 


These descriptive similarities between our four-year-level behavior 


nS 
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dispositions, and so-called primary or source traits identified at the 
adult level, lend support to the view that the former in their various 
combinations and patterns constitute common aspects of human per- 
sonality. This is not to say, however, that a high degree of correlation 
necessarily exists between the “corresponding” patterns. Personalities 
do change. The behavioral expressions of fundamental dispositions 
undergo developmental changes, often to a marked degree. The extent 
to which the characterizations of traits get below the specific be- 
havior manifestations to the underlying dispositions, will determine 
the accuracy of identification and the degree of correlation between 
trait measurements at different age levels. The actual degree of cor- 
relation between the above tentatively matched pairs of traits must 
await determination through actual measurement and further study. 


SUMMARY 


The data for this study consisted of the individual patterns of items 
consistently checked in a list of 98 as descriptive of the social behavior 
of each of 60 four-year-old children. In terms of these checkings tetra- 
choric intercorrelations among the 98 items were computed and the 
correlation matrix was first pattern analyzed into nine clusters of 
highly intercorrelated items. Cluster scores were then determined for 
the children and inter-cluster correlations were computed. This nine- 
by-nine matrix was factor analyzed by use of the centroid method. 
The analysis yielded four factors, which, after appropriate orthogonal 
rotations, were interpreted to be inherent leadership ability, aggressive 
domination, individualistic self-sufficiency and socially irresponsible 
impulsiveness. These four variables were regarded as occupying the 
“primary-trait” level in Guilford’s hierarchical conception of person- 
ality structure, the nine clusters being at the second, or hexis level, and 
the 98 individual behavior descriptions at the specific action level. 

These four primary traits were then viewed in terms of Diamond’s 
four major dimensions of temperament and were matched as follows: 





Inherent leadership ability Affiliativeness 
Aggressive domination Aggressivity 
Individualistic self sufficiency Fear—withdrawal 
Socially irresponsible impulsiveness Impulsivity 


Finally an attempt was made to identify the four childhood traits 
among Cattell’s 33 primary source traits, and among Guilford’s pri- 
mary traits, described in terms of adult behavior. Tentative identifica- 
tions were made. The evidence suggests that the childhood social- 
behavior traits isolated and described in this study represent funda- 
mental dimensions which, in their various patterns, and in conjunc- 
tion with other dimensions, are components of human individuality. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


HERMAN R. Lantz * 


The majority of professional marriage counselors employ primarily 
psychological assumptions, concepts and operations, rather than those 
which are sociological. Gerald Leslie has correctly called this to our 
attention in a recent book review.' The purposes of this paper are 
to explore some of the reasons for this state of affairs and to make 
certain observations about the present status of sociological theory with 
respect to its implications for marriage counseling. 

In pursuing the first objective, since professional marriage coun- 
seling is relatively recent, many involved in its practice have had to 
receive their training, both formal and informal, in psychology. For 
many of these people, interest in marriage counseling came after the 
fact, that is, after they were already trained in areas other than soci- 
ology. Further, for those who pioneered in marriage counseling there 
were no specific courses, curriculum, or training programs as such. In- 
stead, it was necessary for these people to integrate information from 
a variety of established sources and define a field of operations. That 
psychological theory offered the marriage counselor a frame of refer- 
ence from which to proceed is therefore understandable. Far more 
significant, however, is the fact that sociological theory has not really 
lent itself to incorporation into a theoretical framework for marriage 
counseling. 

Sociological theory in its present state of development can primarily 
describe the matrix and social experiences out of which personality 
emerges. It can identify, on a probability basis, the experiences and 
values that a people will, in general, internalize, but it can never tell 
us what a particular individual has rejected or internalized; or how 
these internalized experiences are employed to serve psychological 
needs. It cannot inform us about the relationship between particular 
internalized experiences and other segments of personality. Such 
knowledge is in part social psychological, but primarily it is know]l- 
edge which emerges out of personality theory. This knowledge is 
essential when dealing with marital disturbances. 

This formulation can perhaps best be illustrated by a case: Mr. 
and Mrs. A. were referred by a minister for marriage counseling be- 
cause of cultural incompatibility. 


* Southern Illinois University. 
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The Sociological Analysis. The wife came from a native Protestant 
family; the husband was the son of an immigrant Catholic family. In 
discussing the couple’s difficulties it was learned that their incompati- 
bility took the form of arguing about religious differences, food differ- 
ences, and differences regarding the spending of money. One stage of 
the counseling with this couple centered on their cultural and social 
backgrounds prior to marriage. From this analysis a general picture 
of the values to which these people were exposed was revealed. 

The Social Psychological Analysis. It was necessary to have more 
precise information with respect to specific values and experiences and 
at this point the frame of reference shifted from the sociological to the 
social psychological. Counseling centered on the specific values that 
were internalized, role taking, parental models, and self attitudes. 
Although such information was valuable, it was still not sufficient for 
an understanding of this particular case. 

The Psychological Analysis. Help for Mr. and Mrs. A. was yet to 
come primarily from an understanding of the function and importance 
which the internalized values of each played in the total personality 
and the relation of these values to other segments of personality. Deal- 
ing with these dimensions involved a knowledge of personality theory. 
For example, several possible explanations for the marital difficulties 
presented themselves. One or both members of the marriage might 
possess rigid personalities, with the tendency to cling to old values as 
manifestations of rigidity. If this were true, counseling might involve 
the exploration of rigidity. With such inquiry it might be necessary to 
examine each partner’s insistence on clinging to his own values as a 
possible manifestation of rigidity. 

Further, what are the consequences for personality integration if 
these rigidities are removed. It is easy to observe that there are several 
complex factors; their resolution is dependent on the utilization of per- 
sonality theory. Not all marriage counseling involves dealing with 
personality in a detailed way, but it probably is true that a majority of 
cases encountered by the marriage counselor can be resolved success- 
fully only through understanding and dealing with intrapsychic proc- 
esses. Certainly a psychological frame of reference is not the only 
approach to the understanding of marital difficulty and it may not 
even be the best; but it is equally certain that a sociological frame of 
reference has not yet been developed sufficiently to put in its place. 

One of the major defects of traditional sociological theory has 
been its inability to successfully link the individual with the broader 
social system. Sociological theory has developed a conceptual appa- 
ratus in the form of groups, institutions and social organization. Each 
of these is increasingly removed from the initial abstraction which is 
people in interaction. The link, therefore, between the individual and 
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his society is still imperfectly understood. The connecting links be- 
tween society and the individual are still to be established through 
empirical investigation and appropriate concepts. With respect to this 
point, we might note that there are really no satisfactory sociological 
theories and concepts which relate social change, or social disorganiza- 
tion, with personality disorganization. One hears a great deal that a 
disorganized society produces disorganized people. Nobody has really 
demonstrated how this comes about and many people who live in dis- 
organized communities and societies do not become disorganized. 
Why? There are hypotheses but little really is known about the inter- 
vening variables between social causation and the individual conse- 
quences which ensue. Unless a more precise relationship can be 
established between the individual and the social system, it will not 
be possible to treat individuals in terms of their problems within that 
system. 

Having said all this, is there any hope that sociological theory will 
lend itself to a theory of marriage counseling? Only a theoretical ap- 
proach which can adequately link the individual to the social system 
can hope to be successful in this regard. Systematic social theory 
which focuses on the social system and the operation of the individual 
within this system is exceedingly promising for marriage counseling. 
The promise which such a system holds arises out of the possibility 
that the individual can be dealt with in terms of his needs within an 
ongoing social system, rather than with his intrapsychic processes as 
such. In American sociology the theoretical concern with the social 
system is best illustrated in the writings of Talcott Parsons.” * Parsons 
says with respect to the theoretical approach to the social system: 


The focus of sociological theory is held to be on certain aspects of the struc- 
ture of and processes in social system. A social system in turn I define as the 
system constituted by the interaction of a plurality of human beings, directly 
or indirectly, with each other. It is behavior studied and analyzed in terms of 
a common frame of reference which some of us have called that of “action.” It 
focuses attention upon and categorizes the behavior of the organism, and not 
its internal structure and processes. Behavior or action in this sense is a mode 
of relation between an “actor” an organism or a socially organized collectivity 
and a situation, which may be conceived as a system of objects, of which the most 
important are “social objects,” i.e. other actors. The action frame of reference 
thus leads very directly to the conception of social interaction. It is the relation 
between the organization of the components of action-interaction around the indi- 
vidual organism as actor on the one hand, the system constituted by the inter- 
action of a plurality of actors on the other, which is the center of the problems 
of the present paper. 


The marital incompatibility may be treated either as a breakdown 
of the social system or a breakdown of the individual’s ability to func- 
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tion within a particular system. Thus, it may become possible to ex- 
plain marital incompatibility within a particular interactional context 
by resort to other social facts rather than psychological facts.*: * 

A specific effort, related to the analysis of the social system, has 
to do with small group research and is concerned with sub-social sys- 
tems and processes of interaction. Such research offers the possibility 
of increasing our understanding about the variety of personality pat- 
terns which appear under certain conditions of interaction and how 
the conflicts, if any, are accommodated. Thus, small group research 
may tell us not only about incompatibility, but about compatibility 
as well. 

Although the theoretical and empirical concern with the social 
system possesses implications for marriage counseling, it will probably 
take a generation of creative minds who are concerned with marriage 
counseling and sociological theory to construct and test meaningful 
hypotheses about the relationship between marital incompatibility and 
related segments of the social system. Such knowledge ultimately may 
be converted into a sociological theory of marriage counseling. Until 
then we can expect that marriage counselors will either continue to 
operate primarily in a psychological frame of reference or make in- 
adequate attempts to use uncoordinated sociological knowledge in a 
well meaning but perhaps ineffective attempt to resolve the incom- 
patibilities between man and woman. 
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*The writer recognizes that such an approach is partially employed, for 
example, with problems that arise out of role conflict. 








CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: THE CHALLENGE TO 
PARENT EDUCATION 


Wuiarp B. Frick * 


A generation or two ago parents were not discouraged and haunted 
by guilt feelings that invade the consciousness and conscience of 
modern parents. Their philosophy of child rearing and their reactions 
to child behavior were spontaneous emotional responses guided with 
confidence by the ancient dictum of “spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” 

If Jimmy came in from school repeating a dirty little ditty he was 
promptly scolded and his mouth properly washed out with soap. If 
four-year-old Johnny sassed his father he was very likely slapped on 
his impudent jaw or jerked to the woodshed where the matter was 
quickly forgotten, at least by the father. These parental reactions were 
nothing more than “common sense” responses to the child’s behavior. 
They represented the symbols of authoritarian control and were de- 
signed to put an end to the unreasonable, immoral, or otherwise diffi- 
cult behavior. The parents, in dealing out such punishments, suffered 
neither remorseful guilt nor morbid introspection over their own be- 
havior. There was seldom any worry over whether they had done 
the “right” thing or not. There was little doubt that the child might 
not ultimately respond to such measures and, above all, there was no 
anxiety over the child’s future course of adjustment as related to 
parental methods. 

Ignorance was bliss for these parents of past generations who knew 
nothing about children simply because there was little known. They 
had not developed a sophisticated usage of psychiatric-psychological 
terminology and the possibility of harmful complexes and sexual inhi- 
bitions had not yet reached them. 

For better or worse there has been a gradual change in parents; a 
change marked by anxiety, guilt feelings and a pathetic lack of con- 
fidence. Today, there is no longer security in ignorance and modern 
parents find the task of rearing children anything but blissful. Punish- 
ments are still applied but without confidence and parental fears re- 
garding their own behavior have led to the development of guilt 
feelings over the most innocuous disciplinary measures. Gradually, 
therefore, modern parents have developed an unhealthy and unwar- 


* Department of Education and Psychology, Arkansas State College. 
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ranted anxiety over their children and in the process have lost the 
vital emotional linkage of spontaneity or “naturalness” in the relation- 
ship. Words and reactions are often analyzed as to their meaning and 
effect upon the child. The child’s behavior is carefully watched be- 
cause psychologists have warned that the symptoms of maladjustment 
appear early and mental health depends upon a prompt recognition 
of these symptoms. 
For in their (parents’) uneasiness as to how to bring up their children they 
turn increasingly to books, magazines, government pamphlets, and radio pro- 
grams. These tell the already anxious mother to accept her children. She 
learns to look into her own psyche whenever she is moved to deny the chil- 
dren anything, including an uninterrupted flow of affection. If the children 
are cross then the mother must be withholding something. And while these 
tutors also tell the mother to “relax” and to “enjoy her children,” even this 
becomes an additional injunction to be anxiously followed.’ 


This anxiety over children has forced parents to seek shelter in 
techniques and formulas that will, they hope, prevent the development 
of these ghastly complexes and hidden hostilities. Many parents can- 
not do the right things for fear of doing the wrong things and sponta- 
neity is being replaced by a detached set of techniques, devoid of any 
genuine emotions save those of fear, guilt, and anxiety. 

For no other area of study is it more true that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing than in the field of child psychology. And, yet, the 
majority of parents today are encouraged into this “inadequate” or 
“little” learning. Rarely can a mother or father pick up a magazine 
without being faced with another expert’s testimony or advice on some 
phase of child psychology. A substantial and alarming number of 
these articles are either incorrect, grossly misleading or present a 
controversial issue as an accepted conclusion. With few exceptions 
these are presented out of the context of the general principles of child 
development and while much of this material is written by profes- 
sional writers, many recognized authorities run the risk of adding to 
the confusion and spreading this “little” learning by writing over- 
simplified popular articles. Many medical men are branching out into 
the popular writing field of child and adolescent psychology. To read 
some of these articles is to realize that some doctor writers only add to 
the confusion. As an example, one such authority had this to say in an 
article on adolescent development appearing in a popular Sunday 
magazine* and approved by the American Medical Association. 


When your young man or young woman flares up, or becomes sullen and 
moody, it’s not because he or she has changed personalities. No, it’s the in- 
ternal struggle of growing up that has thrown normal reactions out of gear. 
A little excess pituitary secretion, perhaps a lack of thyroid gland products 
that are urgently needed at that moment. 
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It’s glandular, but at the same time no glandular treatment is necessary or 
advisable. In every normal young adult the balance of normal glandular 
functioning will be attained within a few years and he or she becomes the 
fine adult the parents have been looking for so anxiously. A normal coopera- 
tive member of the household taking responsibilities in stride, perfectly 
adjusted to society.* 


Besides being a rather unrealistic prediction of the future for any 
young person this glandular interpretation of adolescent behavior 
characteristics is at best highly controversial and does not agree with 
many of the authorities in the field of adolescent psychology. 

Is it littke wonder that many parents are confused and bewildered? 
While most of the popular literature encourages progressive methods 
with children, thousands upon thousands of parents read this cover 
page title of an article which stated in bold and black type: MEMo To 
1957 FATHERS AND MOTHERS — FROM A CHILD EXPERT — OLD FASH- 
IONED PARENTS ARE RIGHT. While the author,’ a pediatrician, 
rightly stressed that parents should not try to become psychiatrists 
with their children, the article had this summary statement: “Parents 

. . can accomplish their aims by doing what comes naturally.” There 
now seems to be a tendency to discourage parental insight and under- 
standing with the enigmatic advice to do what comes naturally. One 
writer on child behavior wrote an article in a leading woman’s maga- 
zine suggesting to parents that “you are the expert.” 

Parental hysteria over “Why Johnny Can’t Read and What To Do 
About It”* was just beginning to subside when a counter article ap- 
peared describing “The Real Reason Why Johnny Can’t Read” and 
stressing the importance of emotional factors rather than teaching 
method. What are parents to believe? 

While many parents have developed this over-anxious concern for 
their children’s adjustment, searching the literature and listening to 
the experts in hope of discovering some gimmick or technique, there 
is yet another discouraging reaction from an increasing number of 
parents. Recently, I heard a mother remark with some feeling of 
resentment that, “reading books and articles on child psychology have 
only confused me. I’m just going to start relying on my common 
sense.” 

The motives of child psychologists have often been misunderstood 
and many parents and teachers have shown a similar belligerence to- 
ward child psychology, its psychologists, and their theories. Perhaps 
this is due, in part, to a failure of those who share the responsibility 
for parent and teacher education. It is also due, in some degree, to 


* Copyright 1956 by Charles Brooks Roberts and Dr. Cyril Solomon, Editors 
of How to Enjoy Good Health. Random House, Inc. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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adult insecurity and an uncomfortable realization of the tremendous 

responsibility of training children in this chaotic world of the twentieth 

century. In the face of this insecurity there is frequently a firm resist- 

ance built up against those who seemingly purport to know all of the 

answers. 

It is time for a serious consideration and reappraisal of the prob- 
lems of parent education. What is the answer? Should we return, 
uninhibited to the good old days of woodshed techniques, the razor 
strap, and reliance upon “common sense?” Even if this were possible 
it would seem undesirable for the most ironical aspect of this dilemma 
is that we do know a great deal about children today. The march of 
science has not been marking time in the field of child development. 
Clinical observations and research studies in many areas have given us 
a new perspective and insight into the dynamics of child behavior. We 
do know that children can be harmed by harsh repression of feelings, 
excessive punishment, overprotection, or the insecurity of too much 
freedom or neglect. We do know that the burden of guilt for malad- 
justed children falls upon the parents. Must we now deny the sig- 
nificance of these findings in order to decrease parental anxiety? Is 
there a more positive and honest approach whereby parents can utilize 
the important findings of child psychology in a secure and confident 
manner? Or must psychologists face the unpleasant possibility (as 
many parents believe) that the findings of modern child psychology 
are of no practical value to parents in their daily task of rearing 
children? 

As a parent, a student of child development, and teacher of child 
psychology I am committed to the belief that a sound knowledge of 
child development and an understanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples of child psychology can be of practical value for most parents 
and a positive force rather than a negative one in parent-child rela- 
tionships. 

In analyzing the problem, and before proceeding to more positive 
suggestions, the following conclusions appear to be reasonable and 
evident: Parents can get little help from popular material that offers 
a superficial treatment of complex problems; popular articles by lay- 
men and experts alike, while a source of parental information and 
education, are potentially dangerous and misleading; and, finally, arti- 
cles written out of context of the basic principles of human growth, 
behavior, and adjustment compose little real basis for the development 
of insight and understanding of children. 

It is only through a knowledge and understanding of the basic 
principles and concepts that parents can acquire any genuine feelings 
of adequacy and confidence in rearing their children. Herein lies the 
very source of security and self-confidence; a self-confidence based 
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on an understanding of the dynamic growth processes of the child, 
the tremendous urge and capacity for self-direction and maturity; and 
of the parents role in releasing and guiding these potentials. Nothing in 
our present knowledge of child growth and adjustment principles 
offers any foundation for parental anxiety and lack of confidence. 
Children are not the passive, submissive creatures in the face of their 
environment that parents have been led to believe. Rather, children 
tend to be hardy and resilient toward life and its problems. This is 
not to say that children are left unharmed by a barren and inadequate 
environment but with reasonably stable, well-adjusted parents in an 
otherwise healthy setting they are usually capable of making their 
way in a positive, self-directing manner. 

This approach, through the basic principles of child growth and 
adjustment, must be the basis for any constructive program of parent 
education designed to prevent a neurotic concern over children or a 
complete rejection of the findings and offerings of child psychology. 
It is the kind of approach that should give parents more faith in them- 
selves and more faith in their children. 

This places a sizeable responsibility upon all institutions and agen- 
cies concerned with adult and parent education. Colleges and univer- 
sities, churches, health and welfare departments, child study and PTA 
groups all share in the responsibility of organizing a positive com- 
munity program of parent education. A program that should develop 
more insight than inadequacy and more understanding than confusion. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CHILD BEHAVIOR IN 
THE ORIENT 


THOMAS AND ESTHER CALLARD 


This report begins, rightfully, with the Inter-Institutional Seminar 
on Child Development at Walden Woods, Michigan, in 1957. We at- 
tended as students, students with an immediate problem, for at the 
close of the session we were to tour Hong Kong, Japan, and Thailand 
where we proposed to observe some phases of child behavior. Our 
problem was to define specific goals and establish appropriate method- 
ology. The Seminar staff gave full consideration to this problem: 
we were counselled individually: group sessions were established for 
exploratory discussion: resources for additional assistance were recom- 
mended.* 

With the limitations of our subjective, uncontrolled, unchecked data 
clearly in mind, the authors yet feel that our observations led to sig- 
aificant insights and raised pertinent questions relative to the under- 
standing and guidance of children in our own culture. Although in 
11 months we visited 21 countries, this report is restricted to the three 
areas in Asia where we spent at least one month in-more concentrated 
observation. 

In Hong Kong we spent a month observing the children of the 
Chinese who compose about 90% of the total population of that colony. 
We observed children where we found them, which was everywhere, 
in the parks, playground, market places and streets. The little shops 
which served both as living and work areas for whole families pro- 
vided excellent resources for study. Totally open to the street, without 
even a glass-enclosed front, they contained complete families, the 
youngest child carried on a worker’s back, the toddler playing in the 
entrance, mother and father engaged in manufacturing and selling 
their products. The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, run by the Social Welfare 
Department, proved to be another valuable source. There is no com- 
pulsory free education in the Colony and it is estimated that some 





* Largely as an outgrowth of this guidance, a general approach was outlined 
and techniques of scientific observation were refined. Mr. Callard, for whom this 
represented a sabbatical year from teaching in a Detroit elementary school gym- 
nasium, determined to observe the spontaneous play of school age children. Mrs. 
Callard, on leave of absence from teaching Child Development in the Home 
Economics Department of Wayne State University, chose to focus on the pre- 
school child, his play and his role in the family. 
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60,000 children between the ages of 8 and 14 are not in school. The 
clubs provide a daily program for some 6,000 of these children. 

In Japan our observations were centered in the city of Kyoto. There 
we were able to make more systematic observations in the schools, 
many of which included public nursery schools. We were assisted by 
escorts from the Board of Education, the YMCA, and the City Public 
Relations Office who also helped interpret for us. We also included 
observations in parks and shrines where we could see children in 
family situations and in more casual playgroups. During two months 
spent in Thailand we contacted numerous American friends who were 
actively engaged in the educational system of Bangkok. Through these, 
we met numerous Thai educators who interpreted much of what we 
saw in visits to schools, orphanages, housing projects, and Thai homes. 

In many ways the children of Hong Kong, Japan, and Thailand 
were similar to the children in New York, Detroit, or San Francisco. 
We were, however, struck by the ways in which they differed. We 
found these Asian children, in marked contrast to their American 
counterparts, compliant, acceptant of authority, and self-controlled. 
We had heard and read that children in these countries were “passive.” 
This word we are not quite willing to accept as descriptive of most 
of the children we observed. In Hong Kong we did see passive, 
apathetic children but only among the extremely undernourished, 
underprivileged, who were ravaged by disease and deprivation and 
consequently had little energy for any kind of play. By and large, 
among the Chinese in Hong Kong and certainly in Japan and Thailand, 
the children exhibited much activity and aggression in the way they 
tackled their games and their work. It was aggression, though, that 
was kept under control by the child himself. There was rarely any 
open display of hostility. Seldom did any play “get out of hand” so 
that an adult had to intercede. Dependable controls seemed to reside 
within and emanate from the individual child, giving appropriate 
direction and limitation to his aggression. This may seem like a rather 
sweeping generalization. We cannot itemize every observation made 
but we have taken a few from our notes to illustrate the behavior that 
led us to this conclusion. The examples are typical of observations re- 
peated many times in various settings and every effort has been made 
not to color this report by selective editing of the notes. 


Hong Kong, aboard ferry to Cheung Chau 

In conclusion, after observing the two Chinese children, (estimated ages, 
two and five) for a period of two hours on the ferry, we are conscious of the 
docility, the lack of “out of bounds” behavior which they have exhibited, com- 
pared with the American and English children on board. Except for two occa- 
sions when they stood on their bench to look at something in response to their 
father’s pointing, they have remained quietly in their seats. They ate the lunch 
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he offered from a paper bag with their fingers and then the little girl put her 
head down and rested. There was no begging for treats from the vendors; there 
were no trips to the pilot house, the lavatory, the drinking tank; they did not 
jump up and down on their seats or tease each other. They just sat and watched 
the scene about them with wide-eyed interest. The father did nothing, overtly, 
to enforce this kind of behavior. 


Hong Kong, Boys’ and Girls’ Club at Shakiwan Welfare Center 


Although we were told by the leader that this was a free play period, we 
found only three or four of the 44 children between five and fifteen years old were 
out of their seats or were engaging in what we in the States would call, “play.” 
They were seated at tables, busily copying letters in their letter books, doing 
arithmetic problems, weaving baskets, or otherwise engaging in what we would 
term “school work.” The only leader, a girl 19 years old, was in charge of the 
total program for these 44 children. There was no problem of control at any 
time, even though she was occupied with showing us around the room. She 
explained that these children were under no direct pressure to do any of the work 
that we saw them doing, although all of them came from homes where education 
and skill was greatly valued as a means toward earning power. She said: “We 
wish they would play more but they are eager to learn. We do not push them; 
they push us to teach them.” 


Kyoto, Japan, Hieden Nursery School 


In this school there were 125 three and four-year-olds under the supervision 
of four adults. As is the custom in Japan, the rooms all opened onto one large 
court. The only thing to mark the threshold was the step from the gravel play- 
ground to the wooden floor. The young children stopped at the step, removed their 
shoes and put on slippers to wear inside. They put their shoes in lockers pro- 
vided for this purpose. The children were perfectly free to run in and out at 
will and they automatically changed their footgear with no sign of adult prompt- 
ing. In the same manner, when the teacher signalled with a faint musical note 
on a gong for her group of children to line up in front of her and move in a body 
into the building for a story time, they responded promptly without further com- 
mands. There were no stragglers, no “run-aways.” 

When children finished using equipment, such as crayons or scissors, they 
took it back to the drawer where it belonged and put their art work away before 
they left the area. In all of these cases, there seemed to be self-direction, no need 
for teacher direction. In fact, even in the most rough and tumble play the group 
seemed capable of self limitation. For example, we watched 12 four to five year 
year old boys playing guns and swords, running, jumping, shrieking in seeming 
abandon. When one would slip and fall or lose his makebelieve sword, the others 
would stop, not pile up on top of him. For most of the 15 minutes that this 
play went on there wasn’t even a teacher in the room to exert outside controls. 
We felt that this was in marked contrast to situations which 15 years of teaching 
in nursery schools and in the lower grades in elementary schools have taught us 
is typical of that age group in the States, where this type of rough play inevitably 
leads to breakdown of internalized control. 
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Yurim Primary School, Kyoto, Japan 

Today we observed more than 200 children, between the ages of 6 and 12, 
on a playground about 40 feet wide and 100 feet long during their lunch period 
(about 45 minutes). These children were engaged in a most vigorous free play 
activity and there was no adult leadership provided during this time. In this 
area there were seven dodge ball games going on. Surrounding these games chil- 
dren were using such apparatus as swings, teeter-totters, horizontal bars, jump 
ropes, and climbing poles, as well as engaging in such makebelieve play as guns 
and swords. At first we were horrified at the sight. Experience had taught that 
adult supervision is a “must” for this type of situation. Then, we were fascinated. 
These children showed no need for outside controls. They had marked boundaries 
for themselves with a watering can. These boundaries they observed. Rarely did 
the equipment get out of bounds. Not once did I observe a child lose his temper 
or the group play break up into quarreling factions. 


College of Education Demonstration School, Bangkok, Thailand 

A nursery school class of 43 children was playing on a fenced-in playground 
while the teacher was inside, preparing for the next lesson. Two of the girls ran 
out of the playground, along the canal. We expected to see the rest of the chil- 
dren join them, as would assuredly have happened in the States under a similar 
provocation. Instead, the rest of the children stopped their play and watched 
them with worried expressions. The two girls ran the length of the fence and 
came right back to the play area. They were met with silence, no giggling, no 
approbation of what they had done. On the other hand, no one threatened to 
tell the teacher. The girls had seemingly recognized that they had overstepped 
the limit and had quickly remedied it. 


Along the Bangkapi Road, Bangkok, Thailand 

Road repairs were in progress. Children were playing on the construction 
materials, as most children will. There were about 20 boys, ages 8 to 10 years, 
who were playing a form of “King of the Castle” on a pile of posts. They were 
using long bamboo poles as swords to drive the “King” from his “Castle.” We 
watched the game for about 20 minutes. At no time during this period did a 
child get hit with one of the swords. They hit sword against sword, only. When 
a player fell in the uncertain footing provided by those posts, the game stopped 
until that child regained his footing and then continued as if time had stopped 
during the recovery. Never did I see any of the players use this time for his 
advantage. 
Catholic School for Girls, Bangkapi, Thailand 

The three and four-year-olds were in groups of 35 to 45 children with one 
teacher. They were learning to read and to write both Thai and English and to 
do simple addition. They did their work at desks, copying letters, reading, doing 
sums, and copying pictures which the teachers held up in front of them. We 
observed them from eight in the morning until three in the afternoon. During 
this time they had one hour for lunch and free play, two 20-minute recesses for 
games, and occasional singing breaks when they stood next to their desks and 
sang songs with motions. These children remained attentive, obedient, and ap- 
parently absorbed with their tasks. Not once was a child removed from his seat, 
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scolded harshly or otherwise punished for misbehavior. There was some latitude 
allowed for talking to each other, leaving one’s seat to get supplies or go to the 
lavatory, and general squirming about. However, when the level of noise and 
activity began to creep up the children themselves put on the brakes without 
even a look or pencil tapping from the teacher. This compliance, this acceptance 
of tasks which are not products of the spontaneous interest of nursery aged children, 


seemed to us remarkable. 


Private School, sponsored by the Police Department, Bangkapi, Thailand 

We were observing a physical education class for fourth grade boys. The 
class marched from the building out onto the playground in military style. The 
whole hour “activity” period was used by such games as “Drop the Handker- 
chief” in which only one or two boys were active at a time while the rest of the 
children squatted in a circle, forming the boundaries. No knowledgable teacher 
in the States would use such games because of the control problems that occur 
in such low participation games where most of the children are required to 
achieve their pleasure vicariously. These Thai children, however, remained almost 
stationary while one chased the other around the circle. Not once did the teacher 
have to relocate the circle because children had squirmed out of place. He didn’t 
even have to issue a caution or a “dirty look” to settle any youngster. 


National Stadium, Bangkok, Thailand 

We were fortunately present during some of the final games for the Thai 
National Basketball Championship. These games were a magnification of all that 
we had seen in Thai play. They were played as aggressively as any in the United 
States. These boys were obviously out to win. On the other hand, we had never 
witnessed a greater demonstration of the old saying, “It matters not whether we 
win or lose, but how we play the game.” It was amazing to see play stopped 
before the whistle blew for a foul. When one player committed a foul he would 
stop playing and apologize to his fouled opponent. (Even under this type of 
regime, only one player was put out of the game for committing the five fouls 
maximum allowance. ) 


In the foregoing examples we have attempted to illustrate the self- 
control, the obedience to rules, the compliance to what we might re- 
gard as totally inappropriate demands that was typical of the Asian 
children we observed in Hong Kong, Japan, and Thailand. Whereas 
they displayed aggression in their play, there was a remarkable ab- 
sence of hostility, rebelliousness, and hysteria. They seemed able and 
willing to submit to authority, authority that was often so subtle that 
the observer could only imply its presence by the conforming behavior 
of the child. 

We would like to ask the question, how does one account for this 
behavior which is in marked contrast to the behavior of American 
children of similar age? Without disregarding the possibility that 
part of the answer may be found in genetic, dietary, or geographical 
influences, we found several cultural factors which might be con- 
tributory. 
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First, the handling of the infant in Asia may not produce the frus- 
trations which generate hostility. In contrast to the Western middle- 
class procedures of separating the mother and child in hospital nurseries 
and in separate bedrooms at home, the Asian child is kept physically 
close to the mother or some other mothering adult until he shows signs 
of wishing to venture from her. Instead of early, arbitrary, and shame- 
producing toilet training procedures, the Asian parent makes virtually 
no demands upon the toddler in the toilet-training area. Nor is shame 
attached to body function or to play with genitals. Babies are not sub- 
jected to fixed feeding schedules; they are fed on demand. They are 
not kept in play-pens for prolonged periods. Their explorations, even 
at the crawling stage, are permitted and watched over with infinite 
patience so that they are protected from the pain of their own undis- 
criminating experiments with the environment. The prohibitions we 
witnessed were in the form of gentle removal from situations and soft 
murmers of the “tch,tch” nature. Never did we see a child under three 
slapped, shaken or spanked. Extreme need-gratification and permis- 
siveness appeared to be the consistent pattern throughout infancy. 

An experience typifies this permissive handling: 

A small cabinet shop in Kowloon, Hong Kong 

The child was about one year old. His big brother, about eight, had been 
planing a board for the top of a table. He sat the plane down to check his work. 
The one-year-old picked it up and toddled out the front of the shop. He sat down 
on the cement sidewalk and began to use the plane on the cement. No motion 
was made to deter or distract the child from this play. When he tired of it, one 
of the elder men in the shop retrieved the tool and began a reconditioning process 
on it. The baby was in no way reprimanded. Judging from the way that his 
brothers, just a few years older than he, made use of the plane, I would guess that 
this was one of the first steps in conditioning the child to become a competent 
craftsman. 


As a child moved from the exploratory, manipulative toddler stage 
into purposive, controlled behavior, he was immediately expected to 
assume responsibility, not only for himself but for functions within 
the family. Children four years old were selling in the markets; six- 
year-olds were carrying the baby of the family on their backs, if it 
were Hong Kong or Japan, their hips if it were Thailand. 

This was not the “helping mommy make the bed” or “helping daddy 
fix the car” type of play-acting which our American parents assume 
will make the child feel valuable. This was vital, truthful, and a genu- 
ine contribution to the family welfare. Thus, the child had his needs 
for a sense of adequacy fulfilled and, furthermore, he had an earned 
position of status in his family. His parents experienced him as a valu- 
able person, now, for his present contribution. Whereas, in the Ameri- 
can economy, the child may everfutally be a source of economic 
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security, for many, many years he is a non-contributing liability. In 
fact, it is considered improper for parents ever to expect any return 
on their investment, either emotional support, social status, or economic 
assistance. How much unconscious resentment this builds up, and how 
this resentment is reflected to the child, one can only guess. 

It would seem that the Asian child has some confidence in his own 
potency that enables him to be self-determining, and some recognition 
of his social responsibility that forces him to play a contributing role. 
Perhaps, too, he has a concept of himself as relating to the total com- 
munity, identified with the welfare of the adults, not in isolation or 
opposition to them, a concept which the American culture does not 
appear to sustain. 

Another contributing factor is found in the total social climate. 
Obedience to authority underlies the whole fabric of social relation- 
ships. It seems to lie at the root of all personal value systems. It is so 
taken for granted that it is often difficult for the stranger to the cul- 
ture to detect its all-pervasive influence. It is particularly difficult when 
one is not sufficiently conversant with the culture to recognize to just 
which institutions the people give their final allegiance. The Hong 
Kong Chinese appear to flout the authority of the law, as represented 
by the government. Their authority is vested in their family. In Japan, 
however, the Nation is glorified and its leaders are still entrusted with 
tremendous authority over the minds of the people, despite revolu- 
tionary new democratic “procedures” since World War II. The Thai 
sources of authority are more diffuse and, perhaps, less compelling but 
they can be found in the Buddhist priesthood, the Royal family, and 
more recently in the civil servants. 

Whatever the source, the child in these countries cannot escape 
the cultural benediction which is accorded the conforming, contribu- 
ting member of the society. In America our attitude toward authority 
is ambivalent. We preach a “respect for authority” but at the same 
time we prize the individualist; we praise the rebel. Our scorn is 
turned on the weakling who is cowed by entrenched authority, the 
sheep who blindly follows the accepted leader. 

It is our contention that the American parent subtly encourages 
and applauds the deviant behavior of his child, even when this be- 
havior is in open defiance of his own commands. This produces a truly 
devastating dichotomy. Co-existing with our respect for individualism 
is a fear of its mutinous consequences and a counter-hostility generated 
by our impotence to control our offspring. The Asian child is evidently 
not submitted to these confused values. As an infant, his needs and 
limitations find complete acceptance. As fast as he gains control and 
discrimination, he is expected to submit his initiative and industrious- 
ness to authorized group aims. 








Book Reviews 


Bopy IMAGE AND PERSONALITY. Seymour Fisher and Sidney E. Cleveland. 420 
pages. D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N.J., 1958, $9.25. 


In the history of ideas, there are certain periods when the focus of attention 
within and between disciplines seems to center upon a particular topic. In 
psychology the concern with the self, the image of the self and the self concept 
occupies such a position today. In psychoanalysis this concern is expressed as 
an interest in ego psychology, the rational, decisive, self-conscious aspects of 
man’s mind. In social psychology the interest in the self has been expressed in 
terms of the self-concept, the relation between attitudes toward self and attitudes 
toward others. A third approach to the subject matter of the self is found in 
existential psychology in which all reality centers about the immediate existence 
of the self. 

A somewhat different approach to the problem of the self is presented by 
Seymour Fisher and Sidney Cleveland in their recent book Body Image and 
Personality. Following the clinical leads of such a psychiatrist as Paul Schilder, 
who saw the individual’s conscious and unconscious representation of his body, 
as of central importance in understanding personality, these authors have brought 
together a mass of material both historic and current, relating to the matter of 
body image. Their concern is primarily with what they call the body image 
boundary, the degree to which an individual has a sense of a defined, separated, 
protected self. Their extensive collection of studies leads them to the conclusion 
that differences in the clarity and strength of the individual’s perception of his 
body boundaries, is of significance in his physiological functioning, his personality 
characteristics and his group affiliation. 

The weight of the evidence that they present to support these conclusions 
rests upon a simple categorization of responses to the Rorschach Test. This 
amounts to counting the number of references an individual makes on the test 
to: coverings, enclosures, concealments and protections. They call this a “barrier 
score.” Another categorization of responses to the Rorschach called “penetration 
of boundary score” proved largely unproductive. In the vast majority of studies 
which follow, groups or individuals are classified as “high barrier” or “low 
barrier” on the basis of the score; the observed differences between such groups 
or individuals are then analyzed and the results interpreted in terms of the 
theoretical assumptions. 

There are wide gaps between the evidence and the theory, which are some- 
what obscured by the presentation which appears to represent a logical progress 
from one point to the next. In reading this book it is easy to forget that the 
authors’ generalizations about body image often refer back to a classification of 
verbal responses to a series of ink-blots. Their speculation, however, constitutes 
an important contribution to the advancement of psychology. Despite its some- 
times shaky foundation it represents the leap in imagination which must precede 
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the tedious task of step by step advance. While the authors present a mountain 
of evidence in their book, as is true with much psychological research, almost 
none of it is crucial in testing their hypotheses. 

The first chapter is an exhaustive survey of clinical and research material re- 
lating to body image. The second chapter deals with the scoring of the Rorschach 
protocols. The next 273 pages is concerned with reports of studies that have 
been done using the “barrier score” from the Rorschach test in relation to a wide 
variety of other measures, physiological, psychological and sociological. The last 
chapter of 25 pages represents a summary of the theoretical conclusions and 
directions distilled from the research. In this last chapter it becomes clear that 
the conceptual outgrowth of the research is in essence a dichotomy between the 
individual with strong ego boundaries and the individual with weak or diffused 
ego boundaries. Attention is drawn to certain logical extensions of this dichotomy 
in the areas of psychosomatic psychology and social psychology. 

While this book has certain weaknesses of presentation and conceptualization, 
it is a significant addition to the body of work in the study of the self in psy- 
chology. The authors have not been afraid to speculate beyond their data and 
to lay the ground work for both those who wish to forge the links which as yet 
are unconnected and also those who wish to extend further the imaginative ex- 
ploration in this area. 

Davip SMILLIE 
The Merrill-Palmer School 


PATTERNS OF CHILD REARING. Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccaby and Harry 
Levin. 549 pages. Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois, 1957. $5.25 


Here is a book that hopefully signifies a trend in research to child-rearing 
practices. A large sample of respondents were included in an intensive study of 
how mothers rear their offspring. By virtue of the size and variety of this non- 
clinical sample, we are enabled now to get a more generalized view of child- 
rearing practices. 

This volume is a report of interviews obtained from 379 American mothers 
on how they “brought up their children from birth to kindergarten age.” The 
authors’ goal is to “uncover the more general patterns of child-rearing that 
characterized this group of American mothers.” 

The book is organized in a way to enable the non-technically oriented reader 
to proceed with little encumbrance of methodological and statistical discussion. 
There is one notable exception here: the authors constantly point out that the 
information obtained is from an interview from a single respondent and indicate 
their awareness of this limitation. Nevertheless, to me this raises questions re- 
garding serious methodological weakness and the validity of the implications of 
reported effects of various child-rearing practices. 

The statistical material is presented in the appendix, and this fortunately 
gives the research worker an opportunity for careful examination. 

After the introductory material, the authors provide a chapter on the fol- 
lowing: feeding, toilet training, dependence, sex, aggression, restrictions and 
demands, techniques of training, and development of conscience. In additional 
chapters, the sources of effects and conditions of birth order are also discussed. 
Some attention is paid to the socio-economic levels of the respondents. 
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Each chapter ends with a comment on the previously reported results. 
These comments vary in relevance to the data presented; in fact, at times the 
authors seem to go far beyond what their data warrants. 

This book presents some perplexing problems. How valid are the effects 
of child-rearing practices when the description of the practices and the descrip- 
tion of the consequences emanate from the same respondent—only the mother? 
It is unfortunate that more material could not be presented from studying the 
children themselves. There is one suggestion that such data may become avail- 
able when, on page 268, they discuss some material from phantasy doll-play 
situations. 

A further question is raised, in interpreting some of the findings, in that 
all of the respondents regardless of their socio-economic status are included in 
a single data analysis; yet in Chapter 12, dealing with socio-economic status, 
some differences between the groups emerge. This then raises the question: 
would higher correlations result if the data were analyzed on social class bases? 
The literature does report such differences for parental practice and child be- 
havior. In any case, as the authors so wisely point out, the low correlations 
are suggestive, and much more research has to be done for the unaccounted 
variance. 

The book suffers from multiple authorship. There is a tendency for repetitious- 
ness and discursive sections which are irrelevant and seem to clutter the report. 
For example, after two pages of material on “why toilet training occurs in our 
society?”, the authors come to the conclusion: “Our concern is with the nature 
of the toilet training as it does exist.” This type of approach raises some inter- 
esting speculations but does not necessarily facilitate the interpretation of the 
results. It is evident that the authors are aware of many of the methodological 
weaknesses; however, their awareness does not advance future research in the 
field. 

It seems this book, while offering interesting bits of information, leaves 
us with some of the same questions that so many studies of child development 
do. Where do we go from here? How do we improve our methods? It would 
seem that studies should attempt to contribute in this fashion. On the other 
hand, because of the sophistication and insights of the authors, the book offers 
many rich ideas which could be followed up in research. Some of the thoughts 
were most stimulating and provocative. 

A further contribution of this book is the normative type material it gives 
on parent practices. It is important for us to have this information, irrespective 
of consequences. 

I am sure the authors are aware that presenting such a volume would raise 
numerous objections; but one cannot help but admire their courageous and 
thought provoking efforts. 

Irvinc E. SicEL 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
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MarriAGE CounseLinc: A Casesoox. Mudd, E. H., et al. xiii + 488 pages. 
Association Press, New York, 1958. $6.50. 


People familiar with marriage counseling know that a committee of the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors has been working for several years 
to compile the first casebook addressed explicitly and specifically to marriage 
counseling. The product contains 41 cases submitted by 38 members of A.A.M.C. 
The cases are presented within the framework of two introductory chapters deal- 
ing with the nature of marriage in the contemporary United States and the nature 
of marriage counseling, two concluding chapters recapitulating the cases and 
projecting marriage programs into the future, and a brief appendix on the develop- 
ment of A.A.M.C. En toto, the casebook is a major contribution to the as yet 
scanty literature on marriage counseling. It is bound to be important in estab- 
lishing definitions of what marriage counseling is, who does it, and how it is done. 
What are these definitions apt to be? 

One might first ask how representative are the cases presented and how 
representative of all marriage counselors are the counselors who submitted cases 
for this book? A.A.M.C. members, as a group, probably are more articulate, more 
cosmopolitan, more conscious of the need to establish a professional identification 
in marriage counseling, and more liberal than are marriage counselors in generai. 
The cases are well organized and well written, suggesting detailed record keeping. 
The counselors apparently are not greatly threatened by their counselees’ prac- 
tices of fellatio and cunnilingus; affairs are tolerated; and divorce is permitted. 
Comparable cases from the practices of non-A.A.M.C. counselors would probably 
show greater concern over uprooting these and similar practices. 

Yet it is unlikely that many of the people who read this book will be shocked 
by either the kinds of case material reported or the counselors’ attitudes in rela- 
tion to them. As a matter of fact, one is tempted to recall Arnold Green’s com- 
ment on non-directive counseling to the effect that all of the solutions reached 
would be acceptable to any Methodist minister. This is not to imply that 
Methodist ministers are particularly prudish or that the authors of the cases under 
review felt morally bound to purge their counselees of deviant behavior, but it 
is true that the cases are fairly homogeneous in the amount and kind of overt 
pathology involved and that one of the effects of most of the counseling was to 
encourage conventional behavior patterns. Moreover, the counseling was remark- 
ably successful in these 41 cases—some 97 per cent of them having turned out 
relatively well. This reviewer is led to the conclusions that, with rare exceptions, 
the counselors: (1) submitted their most successful cases (possibly leading readers 
to the conclusion that counseling is too easy and that almost “anything works” in 
counseling); (2) selected their cases from among their more normal counselees 
(possibly leading readers to the conclusion that one deals either with rather normal 
persons or with quite bizarre personality manifestations); and (3) did not place 
upon display the less conventional and less generally accepted techniques that 
they frequently employ in their practices (possibly leading readers to the con- 
clusion that marriage counseling technique is fairly uniform and unimaginative ). 
No doubt the particular predelictions of the editors and the requirements of 
publication played some role in painting this particular picture of marriage coun- 
seling. (The too-successful nature of the cases is recognized in the book by the 
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editors). Any selection of cases, obviously would result in high-lighting some 
features of marriage counseling and subduing others. It is the reviewer's judgment 
that both the selection and presentation of cases in this book are sound and that 
the cases should be quite useful in the training of potential counselors. 

The point of view in the book is described in several places as being “eclectic.” 
Apparently what is meant by this is that the interdisciplinary character of mar- 
riage counseling is recognized and no one theoretical framework, system of therapy, 
or technique is given preference over any other. However, as Maurice Karpf points 
out in Chapter 2, “. . . unless such eclecticism is based upon comprehensive 
knowledge and discriminating choice, it may be little more than a patchwork of 
expedients and opportunism.” The framework of this book can hardly be called 
a patchwork of expedients and opportunism but neither can it accurately be called 
eclecticism. There are not as many frames-of-reference as there are counselors 
but there may be almost as many frames-of-reference as there are professional 
backgrounds represented. There is a minimum evidence of the successful integra- 
tion, in the practice sof individual counselors, of concepts from different theo- 
retical systems. The book does stress the inter-professional character of marriage 
counseling and that is probably as it should be. 

Finally, the cases illustrate the kinds of problems handled by marriage coun- 
selors, the kinds of judgments counselors make, and the outcomes of counseling 
cases better than they illustrate the actual process and technique of counseling. 
Some process does come through and, occasionally, one can even glimpse a sensi- 
tive and well trained counselor gently leading a counselee to insight, or offering 
reassurance and support in admirable fashion. Not everything can be accomplished 
in a single casebook, of course, and strength in one area almost inevitably means 
weakness in another. 

No attempt has been made here to summarize the kinds of problems pre- 
sented or to evaluate the work of individual counselors. That the reader must do 
for himself. What has been evaluated here is probably not so much the casebook 
as it is the whole field of marriage counseling. The strengths and weaknesses of 
the book are essentially those of the field itself. 

Geracp R. LESLIE 
Purdue University 


Tue Art oF Datinc. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Joy Duvall Johnson. 254 pages. 
Association Press, New York, 1958. $2.50. 


This book, something of a sequel to Facts of Life and Love (Association 
Press, 1950) was written for young people and the adults who care about them 
as a guide to dating and the relationships between the sexes. It is, according to 
the authors, based on more than 17,000 questions submitted by young people in 
group sessions since 1950, which means that it has come from young people and 
is written essentially for them in an attempt to help them (1) know how to get 
a date and (2) know what to do with one once they have it. 

An added feature in the authorship of this book is the collaboration of Dr. 
Duvall’s daughter, Joy Duvall Johnson in the hope that she can more directly 
reflect the point of view of youth. 
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The sixteen chapters pretty well cover the whole continuum of dating from 
thinking about the first date up to the process of getting married. 

For those who can accept the point of view from which the book is written 
(middle-class, white, Sunday School segment of the population) and if you could 
assume that it were aimed primarily at the lower age-range of the dating years, 
there are many helpful suggestions and discussions, such as those on the following 
topics: 


Problems of rapid or slow maturers. 

Necessity of showing parents your ability to handle responsibility. 

Ways of getting acquainted with opposite sex. 

Possible innocence of inexperienced girls in sexually loaded situations. 

Suggestions for planning parties and dates at home. 

Money problems of adolescents. 

Automobile use by adolescents. 

Ways of showing affection other than increasing physical intimacy. 

Mutual responsibility for decisions regarding extent of physical intimacy. 

Maturity needed for marriage. 

Difference between mature love and infatuation. 

Importance of being able to anticipate difficult dating situations and heading 
them off ahead of time. 


In some instances the suggested behavior patterns for dating are either so 
narrow and specific as to leave very little room for any creativity on the part 
of the youngsters or so naive in terms of their implications as to invite guffaws 
from all but the youngest and least experienced of the dating crowd. For example: 
In turning down a cigarette a girl might say, “No thank you—would you like a 
mint?” When a boy is asking for a skating date for Saturday night, he should per- 
haps add a word to the effect that “we'd be home by ten o'clock.” Or regarding 
movie manners, “While the fellow buys the tickets, the girl steps aside and looks 
at the stills outside . . .,” or insinuating that a drive-in date might be all right if 
there are older people along too. 

By far the most salient limitation of the book 
as it is likely to be used widely in public schools and may unfortunately be taken 
to represent the whole field of family life education—is that of the middle-class 
bias from which it is written. I, for one, have hoped that we were ready to move 
beyond the “what’s nice, and proper, and gracious, and acceptable” criteria for 
a major approach and ready to supplant it with that of healthy human relation- 
ships. Although this book is not devoid of the latter, it abounds to a much greater 
extent in the “what will people think” theme. On at least six different occasions 
the authors raise the question specifically of “what will the neighbors think?” 
For example, on page 98 they say, “Neighbors are prone to be critical of a teen- 
age girl who entertains a boy too often,” and on page 151, “Many parents, how- 
ever, are concerned when they see the car parked out front too long. Also, 
neighbors may get the wrong impression when these sessions last more than a 
few minutes.” Being nice and gracious is another example of this bias. On page 18 
is the comment, “If you keep your voice low and pleasant, say ‘thank you’ and 
‘excuse me’ at appropriate times, it makes a pleasant impression on old and new 


and a serious one inasmuch 





friends.” 
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Still another area in which the authors adhere closely to traditional middle- 
class values is that of the dating intimacy question. In contrast to such writings 
as those of Lester Kirkendall, Robert Blood, and Nelson Foote, who emphasize a 
code based on the ideas of fair play,! mutual respect, enhancement of trust in 
interpersonal relationships, the authors of The Art of Dating still hue to the theme 
of chastity and control and at least the implication that the male is a predatory 
creature against whom females must defend themselves. On page 191 they state 
that “Petting is usually defined as anything a man does that is directly sexually 
stimulating to a female.” And on page 206, “If a fellow really loves his girl he 
feels protective and tender toward her. He wants to safeguard what is beautiful 
and sacred in his love.” (It is only fair to point out that the latter is part of a 
discussion pointing out the desirability for the fellow to share responsibility for 
limiting the intimacy. ) 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on group activities as would be found in 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. groups, Future Farmers of America or Future Homemakers 
of America, Grange Societies, 4-H Clubs, etc. This is fine for those young people 
who are such solid citizens, but many youth who need help with their dating 
problems are not within the pale of these organizations and may have difficulty 
identifying with the themes discussed. For example, in discussing “where to go 
on dates,” the authors cast decided aspersions on such hangouts as “Roadhouses,” 
ignoring the fact that many young people do include nightclubs in their dating 
itinerary (if we are not limiting our population to the younger age levels.) It is 
suggested that some college girls carry around with them notations about their 
examination schedules so they will be sure not to accept dates which would con- 
flict, and that some health-conscious fellows and girls do not want to run the 
risk of catching any of the diseases spread by mouth with indiscriminate kissing. 

In summary, if one is looking for a book which can serve to provide helpful 
suggestions for the youngster starting out in dating activities, and who is interested 
in keeping his respectability in the eyes of the upstanding middle-class conserva- 
tive, the book by Dr. Duvall and her daughter has a real purpose. On the other 
hand, the illustrations cited should serve to make the reader question whether it 
represents a realistic treatment for all young people. 


Owen MorGAn 
The Merrill-Palmer School 


Famity Worups. A PsycHosociAL APPROACH TO FAMILY Lire. Robert D. Hess 
and Gerald Handel. 305 pages. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1959. 
$5.00 


This book, by interpretive analysis of psychological and psychosocial materials 
of five non-pathological family patterns, illustrates the interplay between the 


1 The concept of “sportsmanship” is brought into the discussion of this topic 
on page 200, but the implication is that this sportsmanship is concerned mostly 
with sticking to the rules of polite society rather than with an attitude of respect 
for and fair play with the partner regardless of where the behavior limits are set. 
For an interesting discussion of the ambiguity of our expectations in this regard, 
the reader is referred to an article by John McPartland, entitled “Footnote on 
Sex,” in volume 192 of Harpers Magazine. 
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family as a small group and as a set of individual personalities. The dynamics of 
family life are explored in five narrative case studies. Such questions as: “How 
does a family make a distinctive life of its own while living according to the 
values of its society’? “In what ways is a family a unit when all its members 
have personalities of their own”? and, “What is a normal family”? are pursued. 

The authors chose five families whose problems and adjustments they termed 
to be “typical” with the purpose of examining the ways families deal with the 
day-by-day task of family living. They describe the families in a brief intro- 
duction as: The Clarks, fleeing the insecurities of their past, have founded a 
protective world. The Lansons strive for harmony and equanimity and are some- 
times perplexed by the consequences. The Littletons balance desperate emotional 
tensions precariously; they protect themselves by fragmentation, each member 
building a separate world for himself. The Newbolds are energetic and self- 
sufficient; leadership and extroversion are the organizing forces of their world. 
The Steeles wrestle with the problem of blending companionship and assertion. 

In a chapter on The Family As A Psychosocial Organization, the authors dis- 
cuss the major processes which they feel give shape to the flux of family life: 
establishing a pattern of separateness and connectedness, establishing a satis- 
factory congruence of images through the exchange of suitable testimony, evolving 
modes of interaction into central family concerns or themes, establishing the 
boundaries of the families world of experience, and dealing with significant bio- 
social issues of family life, as in the family’s disposition to evolve definitions of 
male and female and of older and younger. 

The last chapter deals entirely with the method used for obtaining the com- 
plete family histories, and includes selected T.A.T. test items, and 44 incomplete 
sentences which were given to the family members for completion. 

The book seems positive in its approach that all families have problems which 
must be solved by individuals and by family groups and that such adjustments to 
daily living do not necessarily make a family pattern pathological. By the pre- 
sentation of the five complete inclusive case studies and interviews which are 
easily readable, the authors illustrate well some causes of family behavior and 
the ways in which each family learns to cope with its specific needs and strengths. 

FLo GouLp 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
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